BY AIR TO TIBET

and took his nationality, and here she is for good and
all, serve her right. . . . Soecially, Bagdad's all raight,
I can tell you. The clubs are absolutely delaight-
ful v . of course no one but Britishers. There's
hunting and poeloe, horses to be had cheap, and all
sorts of racing. . . . What are the new shoews in town
now ? "

By this time it was nearly midnight, and as the
" shoew " here had not yet begun, I walked back to
bed, observing on the way that the distant melancholies
which Mr. Boggins had so forcibly eliminated during
dinner, had in reality proceeded from the mouths, not
of wistful houris, but of large pink gramophone horns.
I bathed in the now cooling water. But sleep was
banished by the piercing wails of what I could only
suppose to be a hyaena in travail on the floor beneath.
Stumbling into the courtyard, and out into the street,
my pyjamaed figure conjured the porter from the gutter,
and he silenced the animal, bringing me a large bottle
of beer besides. It was now one o'clock and I slept.
At ten minutes past two, I was awakened. After a
meal of fried eggs, we drove out to the aerodrome, and
took off, in complete darkness, at ten minutes to four.
It must be explained that, according to schedule, we
ought to have reached Basra the evening before. But
owing to the delay at Gaza, and the possibility of water
in one of the tanks, Alcock had thought it advisable to
stop in Bagdad, and make this early start instead.

On land, it was comparatively cool. But " hot air
rises." And as we rose also, the darkness became a
suffocating inferno. Fortunately the pilot received a
wireless message to the effect that a following wind
was to be found at an even greater altitude, and was
thus able both to increase his speed from 90 to 120 miles
an hour, and to relieve our discomfort. The arch of
Chosroes at Gtesiphon was concealed from us. And
though, by the time we reached Ur, the sun had risen,
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